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Big Problems in 
Laws for World 


International Court Can’t Rule 


On Some Cases Involving 
Disputes of Nations 


Francis Gary Powers is soon 
to be put on trial in Russia on 
charges of espionage, Moscow 
has announced. He was pilot 
of an American plane forced 
down in the Soviet Union in 
May. 

His fate is uncertain, and may 
well depend on the wishes of 
Russian Premier Nikita Khru- 
shchev. This story deals with 
the difficulties that confront the 
United States should it seek the 
release of Powers. For later 
plane incident involving Russia, 
see page 4 story. 


HE United States may not be able 

to be of much real help at the Soviet 
trial planned for pilot Powers of the 
unlucky U-2 American espionage plane 
that was downed in Russia. 

Through the Department of State, 
our government could undertake to 
seek the release of Powers. It is pos- 
sible that the Russians might be will- 
ing to trade the pilot for a Soviet 
agent held in custody by the United 
States. There is, however, no indica- 
tion of any talks on an exchange at 
this writing. 

From a legal standpoint, specialists 

(Continued on page 2) 
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FORD mOTOR CO 


STYLISH COMET, by Ford, is newest of the U. S.-made compact cars competing for sales in American market 


Sales of Small Cars on Increase 


Automobile Industry Ils Undergoing Great Changes 


HE U. S. automobile industry is 

going through a period of great 
change this year, perhaps the most 
sweeping since assembly-line methods 
made possible quantity production of 
the “horseless carriage” in the early 
1900’s. 

The revolution now well underway 
is toward more of the smaller cars, 
popularly known as compacts. There 
will be at least 3 or 4 new compacts 
in the showrooms when American 
automobile manufacturers begin to 
release their 1961 models, probably in 


September. These will be in addition 
to the flock of “little fellows” that 
made their first appearance. in the 
1960 showings. 

Giants of the road will still be 
around, but reports from Detroit 
suggest that some of these may be 
shorter than in the past. There likely 
will be a reduction in the size of fins 
that have been pushing out from rear 
fenders. Some of the cars may be 
minus their flashy “Christmas-tree” 
display of mammoth taillights. Doubt- 
less the buyer who wants one will 





REPUBLICANS OPEN NATIONAL CONVENTION IN CHICAGO 


F Republicans name Richard Nixon 

their candidate for the Presidency 
—as they are almost certain to do at 
the GOP national convention in Chi- 
cago—there will be a most unusual 
situation in Congress when it recon- 
venes next month. 

Vice President Nixon, while GOP 
candidate for the 
nation’s highest 
post, will still be 
entitled to his cus- 
tomary chair as 
presiding officer 
of the Senate. John 
F. Kennedy, nomi- 
nated as Demo- 
cratic Presidential 
candidate at Los 
Angeles, will have 
his desk as Senator from Massachu- 
setts. Lyndon B. Johnson of Texas, 
the Democrats’ choice for Vice Presi- 
dential candidate, will still be majority 
leader of his party in the Senate. 

The Democrats made history by se- 
lecting 2 senators to head their ticket. 
There is no previous record of such 
a choice by a major party. Should 
the Republicans make Thruston B. 
Morton of Kentucky their Vice Presi- 


Kennedy 


dential choice (as has been rumored), 
all 4 of the nation’s candidates for top 
offices will be from the Senate. 

Mr. Nixon at 47, Mr. Kennedy at 43, 
and Mr. Johnson at 52 (in August) 
are all of the 20th Century. Should 
Senator Morton, 52, be picked for the 
GOP Vice Presidential race, all 4 of 
the carididates will be of this century. 
If Mr. Morton is not named, the 
chances are good that someone else 
born in the 1900’s will be selected. 

It is possible, of course, that the 
candidates with jobs in the Senate may 
absent themselves from congressional 
sessions some of the time to map their 
campaigns for votes in the November 
elections. 

It is likely, however, that these can- 
didates will be on hand in the nation’s 
capital most of the time. Congress 
has a considerable amount of unfin- 
ished legislation to handle, and this 
led the lawmakers to decide to resume 
sessions in August, after the conven- 
tions—a most unusual step in a Presi- 
dential campaign year. 

Both parties will be seeking to make 
a record that will win the voters’ favor 
in November, so Congressional debate 
may have the air of a campaign. For 


this reason alone, the office seekers 
with the most at stake will want to 
show that they are doing their work. 

The Republican National Conven- 
tion in Chicago 
opens today (Mon- 
day, July 25). So 
far as the Presi- 
dential nomination 
is concerned, no 
fireworks are like- 
ly. Only a sudden 
and critical dis- 
pute, not expected, 
could keep Mr. Nix- 
on from heading 
his party’s ticket. 

Governor Nelson Rockefeller of New 
York is one man who might cause an 
overturn. He has been the leading 
possible opponent of Mr. Nixon, has 
withdrawn from the race on occasion, 
but still might change his mind again. 

The Democratic Party’s choice of 
Mr. Kennedy for the Presidential race, 
as you know, was made on the first 
ballot. Perhaps the closest to a sur- 
prise was Senator Johnson’s accept- 
ance of the Vice Presidential nomina- 
tion, after he lost the race for head 
of the ticket. 
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still be able to find spectacular models 
loaded with chrome, but a general 
trend toward more conservative cars 
is expected. 

So far as one can see, these changes 
are being brought about in response 
to customer demand, to compete with 
foreign imports which have gained 
popularity since World War II. Big- 
car owners have been adding a smaller 
one as a second automobile, and often 
these have been European models. 

There is a growing number of 3-car 
families who with l-car owners have 
tired of the giants in heavy traffic and 
turned to the compacts. Young couples 
buying a first car with little money on 
hand often show a preference for a 
new, small, economical automobile 
rather than for a big, similarly priced 
second-hand model. 

Estimated sales of all types of cars 
tell the story. They may push over 
the 6,000,000 mark this year and 
perhaps approach the 7,000,000-plus 
record of 1955. Strikes, such as one 
in a parts-supply factory which cur- 
tailed Ford’s production of compacts 
early in July, could alter the estimate. 
Even so, the outlook in the first 6 
months of 1960 has been highly grati- 
fying to American automobile manu- 
facturers. 

The compacts have done a great 
deal to create this picture. For ex- 
ample, sales of Fords, Mercurys, and 
Lincolns, and little cars during the 
first 6 months this year were close to 
900,000. Of these sales, the Ford 
Motor Company’s Falcons and Comets 
(compacts) accounted for more than 
a third of Ford’s business. 

Chrysler Corporation, General Mo- 
tors, American Motors with its Ram- 
bler series, and Studebaker-Packard 
with its Lark have also done well in 
the contest for sales of compacts. 

In a nation that has a steadily-in- 
creasing population, a nation that 

(Continued on page 6) 
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World-Wide Law 


(Continued from page 1) 


in the field point out, there are no 
provisions in international law for a 
nation effectively to come to the de- 
fense of citizens caught as spies and 
put on trial. Spies are not protected 
by international law—as are, for in- 
stance, prisoners captured during a 
war. International agreements lay 
down rules for fair treatment of pris- 
oners of war. 

The plane episode raises an un- 
usual aspect of international law—the 
sovereignty of air space. Premier 
Khrushchev has denounced the United 
States for having invaded Soviet air 
space, an action which is forbidden 
by international law. This brings up 
the question of how far above its earth 
a nation’s control of space should ex- 
tend. Present regulations do not set 
limits. 

It is felt by many that new rules 
are needed because of increased scien- 
tific experiments being undertaken in 
the upper reaches of space. Some ex- 
perts argue that a zone of free air 
should be established so that all na- 
tions could use it, just as they may 
use the open seas. Between the free- 
air zone and the surface of earth would 
be territorial air, controlled by the 
nations involved—just as territorial 
waters off a country’s coast are con- 
trolled by the coastal countries. 

These current discussions of inter- 
national law going on in our country 
have left many persons bewildered 
What exactly is international law? 

international law. Compared to 
purely national types, international 
is somewhat strange to most of 
us. We know that legislatures make, 
police enforce, and courts interpret 
our laws dealing with crimes and the 
rights of individuals. 

But there is no world parliament to 
make international law. There are no 
world police to enforce it. Until re- 
cently there was no world court to 
interpret it. ‘Instead, international 


law 











AFTER A PORTRAIT BY MIERVELT 
HUGO GROTIUS of Holland (the 
Netherlands) an early advocate of the 
need for international law 


law is simply those rules which na- 
tions consider binding in their deal- 
ings with each other. In a sense, it 
is law by consent. Nations obey inter- 
national rules because it is in their 
best interest, although they may at 
times refuse to do so. 

The rules that make up _ inter- 
national law come chiefly from 2 
sources. One is custom, or practice. 
Thus, for centuries it was a custom 
not to capture fishing boats in time 
of war. This practice finally came to 
be accepted as a rule of international 
law. 


AT THE HAGUE, NETHERLANDS, the Internationa! Court of Justice 


The second source of international 
law is treaties, or agreements. For 
instance, in 1874 the Universal Postal 
Union agreement laid down rules for 
the exchange of mail among nations. 
In 1911 the North Pacific Sealing Con- 
vention drew up rules for catching 
seals. A 1919 treaty signed in Paris 
made laws concerning air transporta- 
tion. 

Before looking at some of the inter- 
national activities regulated by rules, 
let us look at the history of inter- 
national law itself. We have said that 
it is a rather new legal system, and 
yet it is interesting to note that it has 
origins which go back to ancient 
times. 

Early history. As long ago as the 
time of the birth of Christ, groups of 
peoples had laws governing their re- 
lationships with each other. In an- 
cient India, for example, there was 
the Code of Manu. It set up fair 
rules of war, such as those forbidding 
armies to poison an enemy’s water 
supplies. In Biblical times there were 
rules concerning the exchange of visits 
among foreign rulers. Those rules 
were not so different from the ones we 
now have regarding the rights of am- 
bassadors. 

During the time of the Greek city- 
states, there was a feeling of common 
interests among the Greeks. As a 
result, laws applying to all of them 
were adopted. They had rules for 
fighting, for protecting and sending 
messengers and ambassadors, and 
for making treaties and agreements 
among the city-states. 

Next came the Romans, who were 
greatly interested in legal measures 
and did much to develop them. Among 
other regulations, they included a 
provision for declaring war as a law- 
ful act—and condemned the practice 
of starting conflict by sneak attacks 
upon an enemy. 

After the Roman Empire fell in 476 
A.D., the development of law among 
groups of people stopped for a time. 
During the centuries of feudalism in 
Europe, feudal lords made their own 
rules. There was little unity among 
them, and a great deal of fighting went 
on. One agreement which did develop 
was the “truce of God.” It forbade 
fighting on certain days of the week. 
It is considered to be one of the ear- 
liest examples of a wartime cease-fire, 
or truce. 

In the 17th Century, great religious 


wars engulfed Europe. Among these 
was the 30 Years’ War, which ended 
with the Peace of Westphalia in 1648. 
After this, the nations of Western 
‘ope became interested in contacts 
one another. Interest in inter- 

nati nal law was revived. Many schol- 
ars of law turned to the ancient Greek 
and Roman writings for inspiration. 

Hugo Grotius, a brilliant young 
Dutchman (Hollander) was one of 
these scholars. His first little book 
was called Freedom of the Seas. In it 
he challenged the right of nations to 
control entire oceans as their own, as 
Spain was then trying to do in the 
Pacific. His most famous book, The 
Law of War and Peace, discussed the 
rights and duties of nations. Grotius 
said nations, like men, had to obey 
laws. Because of this idea he is known 
as the “father of international law.” 

Also during the 18th Century, more 
ideas on international law were devel- 
oped. Cornelis van Bynkershoek, also 
a Dutchman, suggested a nation should 
control as much water along its coast 
as it could defend. He felt a country’s 
contro! should extend out to sea as far 
as a cannon could fire. 

This ideal led many nations to ac- 
cept the idea that the waters under 
their control should measure about 3 
miles out from their coasts. This zone 
is called a country’s territorial waters. 

Americans and British also contrib- 
uted ideas on international law. U. S. 
Chief Justice John Marshall was a 
great international lawyer. His writ- 
ings about law were highly respected. 
In Britain, John Austin wrote about 
the making of new laws to meet new 
situations, whereas lawyers formerly 
had been content to interpret old laws. 

International law grew along with 
the increased cooperation among na- 
tions which followed the 1815 Con- 
gress of Vienna. At about the begin- 
ning of the present century, the Per- 
manent Court of Arbitration was set 
up. It was a big step toward estab- 
lishing methods for settling interna- 
tional disputes peacefully. 

When the League of Nations was 
organized after World War I, people 
were hopeful about a workable plan 
for enforcing international law. They 
felt the League and its Permanent 
Court of International Justice might 
keep world peace. The Permanent 
Court of International Justice ren- 
dered about 60 decisions, but major 
conflicts went unsettled. In 1939, 


UNITED NATION 


(World Court) is shown in session 


World War II broke out in Europe. 

World Court. Following that war, 
the United Nations was organized. 
It has many special agencies. One of 
them is the International Court of 
Justice, which is usually known as the 
World Court. People hoped it would 
bring about the rule of law among 
nations. Many persons felt that our 
shrinking world must have rules of 
law in order to survive. 

The court began its work in 1946, 
with headquarters in The Hague, a 
city in the Netherlands. Its 15 judges 
are selected by the UN for nine-year 
terms, each from a different nation. 
Green Hackworth is the judge from 
the United States. 

The World Court is limited in 2 
ways. First of all, it can only try 
legal disputes involving questions of 
international law. This means it can- 
not decide political disputes, such as 
the conflict between communism and 
freedom. Neither can it receive cases 
involving domestic laws, such as tariff 
or immigration laws. 

Second, the court cannot bring a 
country to trial unless that country 
consents. Since 1954, for example, 
the United States has filed 6 com- 
plaints against communist countries 
for shooting down U. S. planes. Each 
time the communist country has re- 
fused to accept the court’s jurisdic- 
tion, or legal right, to decide the case. 

Because this hampers the work of 
the court so much, some countries have 
given advance consent for the court 
to hear 4 kinds of cases. These cases 
involve (1) the interpretation of trea- 
ties, (2) the uses of international law, 
(3) the breaking of international law 
or treaties, and (4) damage payments 
in cases involving broken interna- 
tional laws or treaties. About 36 na- 
tions agreed to the court’s compulsory 
jurisdiction in such cases. 

However, the United States made 
an important exception. Our country 
said in an act called the Connally 
Amendment—that we would decide 
whether or not a case concerning us 
involved international law, which the 
court could try—or domestic law, with 
which the court could not deal. This 
contradicted the UN Charter, which 
says that the World Court shall make 
the decision. Many other nations 
copied our example. 

The result was an even more severe 
limitation in the number of cases the 

(Concluded on page 5, col. 2) 
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Touring America 





East South Central States 


This is the last in our series of 
special features about the 50 states. 
This week we tour the East South 
Central States, an area rich in both 
history and scenic beauty. Some of 
the busiest water routes in the United 
States are located in this region. 


Kentucky. Capital: Frankfort. Pop- 
ulation: 3,080,000; ranks 21st. Area: 
40,395 square miles; ranks 37th. 
Entered Union: 1792, the 15th state 
to be admitted. 

The people of Kentucky are proud 
of their heritage. They like to say 
that their state has a story-book his- 
tory. 

In the early days Kentucky’s Cum- 
berland Gap served as a gateway to 
the west. A new world was opened 
up to the settlers who followed Daniel 
Boone across the Appalachians. Many 
of the pioneers settled in Kentucky. 
Others pushed west. 

Among its famous sons, Kentucky 
lists the name of Abraham Lincoln. 
The log cabin where Lincoln was 
born is now a national shrine. Other 
famous Kentucky names include 
Henry Clay and Jefferson Davis. 
Four Vice Presidents of the United 
States were born in the Bluegrass 
State. 

Farming is an important business 





COTTON is a big crop in the South 


in Kentucky. Only North Carolina 
grows more tobacco. Corn is planted 
across the state, and wheat, soybeans, 
oats, barley, and popcorn are raised. 
Cattle, hogs, and chickens bring farm- 
ers money. Kentucky is famous for 
the thoroughbred horses which are 
raised on the rolling bluegrass pas- 
tures near Lexington. 

However, manufacturing now brings 
the state more money than its farms. 
Several huge dams, including the Ken- 
tucky Dam on the Tennessee River, 
have been built to produce electric 
power. 

Food processing is the big indus- 
try, but factories also turn out chem- 
icals, machinery, tobacco products, 
wood products, and clothing for men 
and boys. Kentucky has the biggest 
factory turning out baseball bats in 
the country. 

The state ranks third in coal pro- 
duction. Oil, natural gas, asphalt, 
limestone, and fluorspar are mined. 
Kentucky serves as a storehouse for 
gold. Billions of dollars’ worth of gold 
owned by Uncle Sam is under guard 
at Fort Knox. 

Tourists find much of interest in 
the Bluegrass State. Each year thou- 
sands visit Mammoth Cave National 
Park. This huge cave has more than 
150 miles of passageways on 5 differ- 
ent levels. Kentucky Lake, at 184 
miles in width, is among the largest 


man-made bodies of water in the world. 

Tennessee. Capital: Nashville. Pop- 
ulation: 3,469,000; ranks 17th. Area: 
42,244; ranks 34th. Entered Union: 
1796, the 16th state to be admitted. 

To a visitor, Tennessee seems more 
like 83 states than one. The state is 
4 times as long from east to west as 
it is from north to south. Because it 
stretches over a wide area, it has a 
varied topography. 

East Tennessee is a region of 
mountains, forests, and mines. Mid- 
dle Tennessee is an area of rolling 
hills and grassy meadows. Here may 
be seen the famous Tennessee walk- 
ing horses. West Tennessee, which 
borders the Mississippi River, is a 
level plain on which cotton is raised. 

Curving through this state is the 
Tennessee River. Along it and its 
tributaries are great dams that con- 
trol floods and provide electricity for 
the surrounding area. 

The dams and power plants are op- 
erated by the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority (TVA), an agency of the Fed- 
eral Government. The effects of this 
big project reach into 6 other states. 

Some of the electricity produced by 
TVA goes to Oak Ridge, which has one 
of the most important atomic energy 
plants in the country. No visitors are 
allowed to see the plant where atomic 
materials are made, but they may visit 
the American Museum of Atomic En- 
ergy—the only one of its kind. It 
shows visitors the benefits of atomic 


power. 
Abundant power has made Tennes- 
see an important industrial state. 


Most of the factories are located in 
the east. They turn out chemicals, 
synthetic fibers, cellophane, and plas- 
tics. Textiles, food products, hosiery,’ 
lumber, shoes, furniture, and metals 
are produced. One of the largest 
aluminum plants in the country is lo- 
cated at Alcoa. 

Cotton and tobacco are the big cash 
crops. Corn is raised across the state. 
Soybeans, wheat, tomatoes, beans, po- 
tatoes, peanuts, and strawberries are 
grown. Tennessee has fine herds of 
dairy and beef cattle. 

Coal, found chiefly in the Cumber- 
land Plateau region, is the most valu- 
able material. Marble, zinc, and gran- 
ite phosphate are mined. 

Among Tennessee’s attractions are 
lakes and mountains which offer fish- 
ing, boating, and hunting. Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park, 
which Tennessee shares with North 
Carolina, has 29 peaks more than a 
mile high. 
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The Volunteer State is spotted with 
historical sites, including Civil War 
battlefields. The Hermitage, home of 
Andrew Jackson, is in Tennessee. 

Mississippi. Capital: Jackson. Pop- 
ulation: 2,186,000; ranks 28th. Area: 
47,716; ranks 32nd. Entered Union: 
1817, the 20th state to be admitted. 

Rich soil and a semitropical climate 
have made Mississippi one of the 
world’s best cotton-growing regions. 
Large amounts of cotton are raised 
in the fertile areas between the Yazoo 
and Mississippi Rivers. Our country’s 
largest cotton plantation, covering 35,- 
000 acres, is located at Scott. 

Cattle and dairy products come 
from the farms of Mississippi. Sweet 
potatoes, soybeans, corn, peanuts, oats, 
rice, wheat, pecans, and sugar cane 
are raised. 

Mississippi has forests which pro- 
duce big quantities of naval stores— 
turpentine, pitch, resin, and tar. The 
forests also furnish materials for 
paper, pulp, and paperboard. Missis- 
sippi leads the nation in producing 
tung nuts. Oil from these nuts goes 
into paints and varnishes. The state 
produces both oil and natural gas. 

Food processing, particularly of 
meat, dairy, and poultry products, is 
the big industry. Shrimp and oysters 
are canned along the Gulf of Mexico. 
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Chemicals, clothing, ships, leather, 
shoes, paper, furniture, and rubber 
are made in Mississippi. 

Tourists enjoy the state’s sandy 
beaches, flowering magnolia trees, and 
stately old mansions. They also en- 
joy traveling the Natchez Trace Park- 
way which follows an old Indian trail 
used in early days by river boatmen 
to return north after they had floated 
down the Mississippi River. The park- 
way follows the old route. 


Alabama. Capital: Montgomery. 
Population: 3,211,000; ranks 19th. 
Area: 51,609; ranks 29th. Entered 


Union: 1819, the 22nd state to be ad- 
mitted. 

Alabama has been called a symbo! 
of the New South, because of the 
progress it has made in industry. 
The making of cotton textiles is a big 
industry. There are meat-packing 
plants at Montgomery. Nitrates and 
aluminum are made in the Muscle 
Shoals area. Mobile is an important 
paper city, as well as a port. Rubber 
tires, wood products, and chemicals 
are also made in the state. 

Birmingham is sometimes called the 
Pittsburgh of the South. Within a 
few miles of this city are found iron 
ore, limestone, and soft coal—3 ma- 
terials needed to make steel. To put 
these materials to work, many steel 
mills have been built near Birming- 
ham. 

For years, cotton was the only ma- 
jor crop grown in Alabama. It is 
still important, but farmers now raise 
cori, peanuts, sweet potatoes, and 
soybeans. Alabama has a growing 
cattle industry. Citrus fruits, water- 
melons, and vegetables are grown 
around Mobile Bay. 

Early French settlers planted the 
first azaleas in the region. Now each 
spring, when the flowers are in bloom, 
an azalea festival is held in Mobile. 

Alabama is rich in history. The 
Confederate States were organized at 
Montgomery in 1861. At Horseshoe 
Bend Monument visiters may see 
where Andrew Jackson defeated the 
Indian tribes in 1814. 

—By HAZEL L. ELDRIDGE 
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The Story of the Week 





As Summer Ends 


In accordance with our summer 
custom, we are suspending publica- 
tion of AMERICAN OBSERVER 
during the month of August. The 
next issue will appear under date 
of September 5. 











Russia Is Heating Up 
Cold War Against Us 


Around the world, the communist 
Soviet Union is seeking to divide and 
weaken free, allied nations by attacks 
primarily centered upon the United 
States. Russian Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev has of late voiced his 
of action concerning areas 
from Cuba in Latin America to the 
Congo of Africa and U. S. 
Europe. 

In Cuba, Mr. Khrushchev has chal- 
lenged the Monroe Doctrine issued by 
President Monroe in 1823. Through 


threats 


bases in 


WOMEN MAY COOK in Republic of 
Israel, but large numbers of them also 
follow careers in government, industry, 


professions, and the army. In building 
their country amid unfriendly Arab 
lands, women share the burden of work 
on an equal basis with the men. 


that doctrine, the United States has 
discouraged and opposed efforts of Eu- 
ropean nations to add to their holdings 
in the Americas. Our efforts have 
long been successful, and Latin Amer- 
ica is today almost entirely free of 
foreign, colonial government. 

Prime Minister Fidel Castro has 
seemed to be opening his country in- 
creasingly to communist ideas, while 
he seizes U. S.-owned properties in 
Cuba and speaks favorably of Russia. 

Communist Khrushchev has charged 
us with meddling in Cuban affairs un- 
der the Monroe Doctrine since we re- 
duced purchases of Cuban sugar 
after seizure of American property in 
the Latin republic. Mr. K has threat- 
ened to shoot missiles at us if we in- 
tervene with force in Cuba. 

President Eisenhower has _ replied 
that we will not let the Russian Reds 
step into the Western Hemisphere. 
The United States does not propose 
any aggressive action on its part. In- 
stead, it is seeking through coopera- 
tion with other Latin American coun- 
tries and the United Nations to find 
a solution to the critical problem that 
has arisen in Cuba. 

As of this writing, it seems unlikely 
that Russia will step in with force in 
Cuba. Even so, the situation created 
is a tense one. - 

In Europe, the Russians have con- 
tinued their drive to force the United 


States to give up defense bases. 

Capture of plane and pilot of a U. S. 
espionage flight led Mr. Khrushchev 
to break up the summit meeting in 
Paris in May. The Soviet boss then 
threatened Turkey and Norway with 
attack if they continued to permit use 
of their land for American planes bent 
on flying over Russia. 

Recently, a U. S. bomber plane in 
the area of the Arctic’s Barents Sea 
was lost. Moscow announced that the 
bomber had been downed, and that 2 
members of the crew were captured. 
(Moscow further said that the 2 would 
be placed on trial, probably after that 
of pilot Francis Powers, see page 1 
story.) Mr. Powers is scheduled to go 
on trial August 17, and it may be tele- 
cast in Russia. 

Russia charged that the bomber was 
within Soviet territorial waters. The 
United States denied this. Once again 
there were Soviet notes warning Nor- 
way, as earlier, and Britain of allow- 
ing Americans to use their land for 
unfriendly bases. 

The Congo, formerly Belgian, has 
run into serious trouble as a new re- 
public. Its natives, largely unedu- 
cated, have turned against almost all 
whites, and there has been rioting. 
Some whites have been killed, others 
tortured. 

Upon request, the United Nations 
has sent forces to restore order—all 
Africans (except for U. S. air crews 
providing plane service ). Their main 
job at the start was to try to enforce 

3elgian and native 
Added difficulties were 
caused by revolt of some native groups 


peace between 


Congo troops. 


against the Congo republic’s new na- 
tive government. 

Into this Mr. Khrushchev 
stepped quickly with warnings that 
the United States and her allies were 
seeking to restore colonial rule in the 
Congo by encouraging Belgian troops 
Mr. K threatened that 
Russia might intervene directly. 

So it was that communist Russia 
strove to stir up new trouble and to 
split us from our allies. 


ists 


crisis 


to use force. 


Few special- 
in foreign affairs believed that 
Russia would resort directly to force, 
but she might succeed in weakening 
our alliances. 

With the United Nations taking a 


NBC.TV 


SCOUTS Gregory Schuck (left) and Joseph Darago, both of New Brunswick, 


New Jersey, give some tips on knot-making to comedian Herb Shriner. 


They’re 


preparing for “Jamboree” on NBC-TV’s “World Wide 60” show Saturday July 30 
—as part of observance of the 50th anniversary year of the Boy Scouts of America. 
Shriner will act as narrator of the program. 


hand in an effort to ease the strains of 
a hotter Cold War, there were some 
prospects that a measure of calm could 
be restored. Nevertheless, the free 
world without doubt faced a very un- 
certain and serious period. 


News in Brief from 
Around the World 


Sagres. In the Atlantic off this vil- 
lage at the southern tip of Portugal, 
25 nations—including the United 
States—will join in a spectacular naval 
review on August 7. Some 250 ships 
are to take part in the display honor- 
ing the great Henry the Navigator, 
the 15th Century Prince who was the 
father of modern navigation. This 
year marks the 500th anniversary of 
his death. 

Prince Henry never traveled on 
great exploration voyages himself, but 
he organized a number of them to the 
Azores and along the west coast of 
Africa. Henry established a school 
at Sagres for the study of navigation, 
and his work helped to pave the way 
for the voyages of Columbus to the 
New World. 


U.S. NAVY 


NO CREW NEEDED for this new undersea vehicle built for U. S. Navy. It 
carries television equipment—and scientists on shore or aboard a ship can direct 


it by following their TV screen. 


Signals can be sent through a long coaxial cable 


to tell the craft’s mechanical arm with claw to pick up samples of soil and other 
materials on ocean floor at depths of 20,000 feet. Tank-like machine here is emerg- 
ing from Pacific Ocean after undergoing tests off the coast of southern California. 


Chicago. Among TV-radio corre- 
spondents covering the political con- 
ventions for NBC is Edwin Newman, 
formerly on duty in Europe. He tells 
about visiting one of Britain’s famous 
schools, Eton, and asking some of the 
students what they thought about the 
U. S. convention system. 

“The attitude of these schoolboys 
was a kind of amused tolerance,”’ New- 
man recalls. “One of the youngsters 
summed up the general feeling this 
way: ‘All those parades and brass 
bands and campaign buttons. It’s all 
rather childish, don’t you think?’ ” 


Washington, D.C. Total number of 
students enrolled for advanced degrees 
in 572 U. S. colleges and universities 
was 305,000 in the fall of 1959, the 
U. S. Office of Education reports. 

Of this number, 76,000 were seek- 
ing advanced degrees in agriculture, 
mathematics, biological and physical 
sciences, selected social sciences and 
health professions. 

Of the total enrolled for advanced 
degrees, only one-third (115,000) were 
studying full-time. However, 60% of 
the students majoring in agriculture, 
mathematics, science and health sub- 
jects combined were enrolled full-time. 


Stockholm. Sweden’s Prime Min- 
ister Tage Erlander is in the swing of 
a campaign to keep his party, the 
Social Democrats, in power by win- 
ning elections scheduled for this fall. 
Mr. Erlander endorses national legis- 
lation to provide 4-week vacations for 
all workers who presently are entitled 
to 3-week holidays. 


Problems of Money 
Since Colonial Times 


Our early forefathers used very 
little money in their day-to-day ac- 
tivities. Money in Colonial times, in 
fact, was extremely scarce. So the 
early Americans generally traded such 
items as tobacco, corn, and animal 
pelts for the tools and other goods they 
could not make or grow at home. 

Of course, some money was needed 
when farm crops couldn’t be used in 
exchange for other items. British 
and Spanish currency was generally 
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used for such purposes. Although the 
colonies were under British rule, the 
Spanish dollar became for a time the 
chief monetary unit for our fore- 
fathers. Because of a brisk trade with 
Spain’s possessions in the New World, 
Spanish money often was more plenti- 
ful in Colonial America than was the 
British currency. 

The Spanish dollar could be divided 
rather easily into pieces, or bits, to 
provide change for small purchases. 
The phrase “2 bits,” meaning a quar- 
ter of a dollar, came from the practice 
of splitting the Spanish coin into 8 
parts. 

When the 13 colonies were banding 
together to seek independence from 
Britain in the 1770’s, the Continental 
Congress issued the first nationwide 
currency of the new land. It con- 
sisted of paper bills guaranteed by 
the Congress. Paul Revere, who was 
known for his skillful work with 
metals, engraved the plates used to 
make these bills. 

But the Continental currency soon 
became all but worthless, because 
people of the time had very little con- 
fidence in it. Many persons refused 
to accept it as money, and it was soon 
discontinued. The phrase “not worth 
a Continental” became an expression 
widely used to describe anything that 
had little or no value. 

After our Constitution was adopted 
in 1789, Congress set up a new money 
system for the nation. The dollar was 
established as a standard for measur- 
ing the value of goods. Gold and silver 
coins, along with the copper penny and 
half-penny, were coined. 

Alexander Hamilton, Secretary of 
the Treasury under President George 
Washington, set up a National Bank 
in 1791. Though supervised by the 
government, the bank was privately 
owned. It had branches in various 
states and was given authority to issue 
paper currency. Some state banks, 
meanwhile, also issued paper money. 

Hamilton’s money and banking sys- 
tem was retained, except for a 5-year 
period in the early 1800’s, until 1836. 
At that time it was abandoned, and 
state and local banks took over its 
functions. 

When the War Between the States 
broke out in 1861, the United States 
government issued paper currency. 
Called greenbacks, the federal cur- 





url 
LIZARD and chimpanzee are natural 
enemies in the wilds, but they’re good 
friends in the hands of Larry Tetzlaff 


of Cleveland, Ohio. He offers them as 
proof of his theory that wild animals 
can be trained to live peacefully to- 
gether if treated kindly. Maybe so. 





along with the Belgian Congo. 


THREE LIONS 


TAILORS work outdoors in Ruanda-Urundi, which was governed by Belgium 


The Congo has become a troubled republic, but 
Ruanda territory so far has remained under Belgian control. 


Formerly a part of 


German East Africa, the Ruanda region was placed under Belgian supervision 
by the League of Nations after World War I, and this method of government 
was continued by the League’s successor, the United Nations, in December 1946. 


rency was the first paper money actu- 
ally issued by the national govern- 
ment. The greenbacks, like the Con- 
tinentals of the 1770’s, depreciated in 
value because people had little con- 
fidence in them. They were later dis- 
continued. 

The Department of the Treasury 
then began to issue certificates backed 
by a certain amount of silver and gold, 
and authorized some banks to issue 
other types of paper currency. Silver 
certificates, or bills, are still issued 
by the Treasury, but gold certificates 
are no longer used as regular currency 
in daily circulation. 

In 1913, the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem of banking was established. It 
provided for a nationwide banking 
system privately owned, but super- 
vised by a government agency. Since 
that time, Federal Reserve notes— 
paper currency issued by the banking 


system—have become our most im- 
portant type of paper money. 
Although the Federal Reserve 


Banks issue the paper currency, the 
bills are actually printed by the Treas- 
ury’s Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing in the nation’s capital where visi- 
tors may see the bills being made. The 
Bureau also prints the Treasury’s 
silver certificates and other types of 
currency. All coins, of course, are 
made at federal mints in Philadelphia 
and Denver. 





World Court 
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court could hear. In its first 13 years, 
the court decided only about 10 cases. 
Many more appeals have been made 
to the court, but it has had to dismiss 
them when nations involved in the dis- 
pute refused to appear. 

A move now is under way to 


strengthen the International Court of 
Justice. President Eisenhower has 
favored a Senate resolution to repeal 
the Connally Amendment. Associa- 
tions of lawyers in many countries also 
have called for an end to such restric- 
tions. However, some government of- 
ficials and lawyers, as well as private 
citizens, oppose the repeal. 

Those favoring repeal of the U. S. 
restriction feel that doing so would 
advance the cause of law in the world. 
Supporters do not think that the 
World Court would interfere in U. S. 
domestic matters since it is clearly 
limited to handling international legal 
disputes. 

Opponents of strengthening the 
Court feel that foreign judges might 
make decisions which would weaken 
our country. Opponents also fear 
that there may one day be judges 
from Communist lands in control of 
the court, and that their decisions 
could endanger the United States. 

Present international law. Whether 
the Court will be used more in the fu- 
ture is uncertain. It is a fact, however, 
that nations every day are observing 
international laws in their dealings. 
Here are some of the rules: 

International laws are automatically 
part of the law of consenting nations. 

The ruler of a nation cannot be sued 
without his consent. 

Piracy and slavery are forbidden. 

Treaties between nations must be 
observed. 

A ship obeys the laws of the country 
whose flag it flies when in a home port, 
in its own territorial waters, or on 
the high seas. When in a foreign 
port, it must obey the laws of that 
country. 

A diplomat in a foreign country 
cannot be tried by that country for 
breaking its laws, unless the diplomat 
or his government consents. 

—By ANITA M. DASBACH 








News Quiz 











Political Conventions 


1. What historical precedent has been 
created by the Democratic nominations 
for Presidential and Vice Presidential 
candidates? 


2. How are the candidates—including 
Mr. Nixon, whose selection by the GOP 
seems assured—unusual in our history 
from the standpoint of age? 


3. Tell something about the situation 
that will exist when Congress meets in 
post-convention sessions next month, so 
far as candidates for the Presidency are 
concerned and—at least on the Demo- 
cratic side—for the Vice Presidency. 


Discussion 


In your opinion, which party is likely 
to capture the White House in the No- 
vember elections? Give sound arguments 
for your answer, and try to avoid party 
preferences and feelings in making your 
judgment. 


Automobile Picture 


1. Just what new development is bring- 
ing about a big change in the American 
automobile industry? 


2. Will 1960 sales of cars do better 
than usual? What is the outlook in 
figures? 

3. Trace the history of the compact- 
car development in this country from the 
late 1930’s. 


4. How did the Big Three treat the 
small-car market until recently, and when 
and for what reasons did these manu- 
facturers change their attitude? 


5. Where do the foreign cars stand in 
U. S. sales now? 


6. Briefly recount the history of the 
automobile and its effect upon Americans. 


Discussion 


Are you in favor of the new compacts? 
Do you prefer bigger cars? How do you 
think the competition between the smaller 
automobiles and the larger models will 
work out? Here is your chance to pre- 
dict a trend, and to determine within a 
year or so whether your prediction was 
correct. It’s worth a try. 


International Law 


1. Why will it be difficult for the 
United States to do very much to aid 
aviator Powers and others who fa!l into 
Soviet Russia’s hands? 


2. How does international law compare 
with that of the United States and the 
various states? 


3. Tell something about the historic 
development of international law, and 
name one of its early sponsors. 


4. Explain 2 major limitations upon 
actions by the World Court, which is the 
popular name for the United Nations’ 
International Court of Justice. 


5. What is the U. S. position in deal- 
ings with the World Court? 


Should the United States agree to let 
the World Court exercise more power 
over disputes we may have with other 
nations? Why, or why not? 


Miscellaneous 


1. Tell something about the current 
situation in Cuba, brought about by Rus- 
sia’s threats there. 


2. How is the Soviet Union seeking to 
separate us from our allies in free Eu- 
rope as the result of recent aviation in- 
cidents involving the United States? 


3. Explain the confused, difficult situa- 
tion in the Congo, now a republic and 
until recently under Belgian rule. 


4. Name the East South Central 
States. Which is the largest? 


5. List some of the chief products of 
each of these states. 


6. What are the capitals of each? 
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THE CORVAIR, compact by Gene 


Automobiles 


(Continued from page 1) 


faces more difficult traffic conditions 
day by day—and a nation that is wor- 
ried about increasing costs for auto- 
mobiles, repairing them, and buying 
seems likely that the 
small car has a bright future. 

The beginning. ‘The sparks that 
brought revolution go back to the days 
before World War II. In the 
late 1930’s, there were some very tiny 
the was one. There 
were also a few foreign makes of small 
They did not 


gasoline—it 


just 


cars Crosley 
size in big-city areas. 
really catch on. 

In the postwar period, dealers could 
sell almost any type of vehicle avail- 
First models were sedate and, 
except for luxury types, moderate in 
With the immediate require- 


able. 


size. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


ral Motors, is the only American automobile built with a rear-engine motor 


ments filled for Americans who had 
lived with old cars—or none at all— 
throughout the war, the U. S. industry 
went in for style, ever-larger ma- 
chines, fancy 2-color and 3-color body 
exteriors, and rich-hued interiors. 
Year by year, prices rose. 

Little-noticed at first, West Ger- 
many, Britain, France, Italy, and 
others quietly began to establish sales 
agencies and market their small cars. 
The giant U. S. industries, with plenty 
of customers, did not seem greatly 
worried. They began to reconsider 
as sales fell off—due in part to periods 
of brief recession, high overall living 
costs that led customers to continue 
using their old sedan for a year longer 
than they had intended, and a turn 
toward the foreign-made automobiles 
as a means of economy. 

Rambler was the first important 
U. S. bid for the postwar compact-car 
market in 1950. This little car—with 


FORD MOTOR CO 


FALCON from Ford has been a top-seller among the compacts in recent months 


e 


RAMBLER AMERICAN, a pioneer in 


vo ae 


U. S. manufacture of the smaller cars 


& 
8 = 
AMERICAN MOTORS 


a 100-inch wheelbase—took its name 
from a Rambler built in 1901 by a 
company that later became Nash Mo- 
tors. 

Hudson, like Nash one of America’s 
early automobile manufacturing com- 
panies, began turning out a compact 
Jet. 

30th Jet and Rambler appealed to 
buyers. However, Hudson and Nash 
also continued to make larger cars. 
Rising manufacturing costs and stiff 
competition in the big-car field led the 
2 companies to merge as the American 
Motors Corporation in 1954. 

American Motors soon did away 
with Nashes and Hudsons and con- 
centrated on the compact Ramblers. 
These have been leaders since 1956, 
with an all-time sales record for the 
company of nearly 237,000 cars during 
the first half of this year. 

The Rambler series includes the ini- 
tial 100-inch-wheelbase model, now 


called the American; slightly larger 
6-cylinder and 8-cylinder models; and 
the Ambassador 8, which is advertised 
as the “luxury compact.” The Am- 
bassador is about 11 inches shorter 
than Chrysler’s Plymouth. 

For 1961, new styling is planned for 
the American, and there will be some 
modifications of other models in the 
Rambler line. 

Lark is another of the early U. S. 
compacts to enjoy success. It is built 
by the Studebaker-Packard company. 
Like American Motors, this company 
was formed by makers of bigger cars 
who had trouble meeting competition. 
Packards are no longer made, and 
Studebaker is now limited to the Hawk 
—a 5 passenger coupe. It is the Lark 
that keeps Studebaker-Packard in the 
automobile business. 

The Big Three of the American in- 
dustry—General Motors, Ford, Chrys- 
ler—were the last to make U. S. com- 
pact autos. Until last year, they de- 
pended upon European models built in 
factories they control to meet competi- 
tion with the smaller U. S. makes— 
and with those from abroad imported 
by independent dealers in this country. 

By 1958, however, the Big Three 
were worried. The compacts were 
cutting into sales of larger cars, and 
—after long debate—Ford, Chrysler, 
and General Motors decided that ac- 
tion had to be taken. They entered 
the small-car arena with their own 
U. S.-made compacts last fall. 

Ford now has the Falcon and the 
Comet, with 6-cylinder engines. Both 
will be somewhat re-styled for 1961, 
and Comet may offer an optional mo- 
tor with more power than the present 
one. There is a possibility that Ford 
may show a third compact. 

General Motors sells the 6-cylinder 
Corvair, most unusual of the new U. S. 
makes. It is the only one having the 
motor in the rear (as does the Volks- 
wagen from West Germany) and is 
unusually low and sleek in styling. 
In addition to Corvair, GM is expected 
this fall to show a small Pontiac 
Tempest—the first 4-cylinder car by 


CHRYSLER’S VALIANT, sold by Plymouth dealers, is popular with many buyers 


SMART-LOOKING 





STUDEBAKER PACKARD CORP. 


LARK by Studebaker, another in the race for customers 
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THE ANGLIA, British-made Ford in a new style, and (right) Volkswagen from West Germany—a sales leader among imports 


this company in about 30 years. GM 
may also have 2 new models, slightly 
bigger than true compacts, with 8- 
cylinder motors. 

Chrysler is doing well with its Val- 
iant 6, which has a more luxurious 
look than some of its competitors and 
sports an unusual engine. The motor 
is tipped on its side in contrast to the 
customary horizontally-placed types. 
(Plymouth and Dodge Dart, standard 
cars, have a similar motor as well this 
year.) Chrysler is to present at least 
1 new compact this fall. 

The Big Three, of course, will con- 
tinue to produce their larger cars— 
the standard models from Plymouths, 
Fords, and Chevrolets to Imperials, 
Lincolns, and Cadillacs. 

Foreign cars. Although U. S. manu- 
facturers are cutting into sales of auto- 
mobiles from West Germany, France, 
Britain, Italy, Japan, and even com- 
munist Czechoslovakia, the imports 
are still arriving. 

Some of the imports have declined, 
particularly those from U. S.-directed 
factories in Europe. These include 
3ritish Fords, General Motors’ Opels 
from West Germany, and Chrysler 
Simcas from France. 

Even so, the currently most-popular 
independent imports are doing well. 
Volkswagen from West Germany has 
a record of sales at least 50% ahead 
of those made last year. Renault 
from France reports a 17% increase 
in business as compared to that a 
year ago in the United States. 

The foreign cars, including a few 
big ones such as Rolls Royce from 
Britain, have cut into around 10% of 
the American market in recent years. 
Their share may be less than 9% this 
year, but it is, nevertheless, sizable. 

For the United States the big change 
in the direction of automobile size 
and styling is part of a pattern that 
has been with us for more than 60 
years—since the first motors were at- 
tached to normally horse-drawn car- 
riages. 

The automobile has changed the 
lives of city dweller and farmer alike. 
Because people can depend on their 
cars to get them to town, suburbs have 
spread out along highways. The farm- 
er can transport his produce to mar- 
ket. 

The idea of motor-driven vehicles is 
an old one. Before 1830, a few tinker- 
ers in our country built monstrous 
steam engines, which they hoped 
could move on roads. They were try- 
ing to adapt a steam tractor built in 
1769 by Cugnot, a Frenchman. The 
coming of railroads ended their ef- 
forts. 

In the late 1880’s, American inven- 
tors again took up the problem of land 
transportation. Both electric and 
steam engines had disadvantages 
which made wide use unlikely. In 
Germany in 1885, both Daimler and 
Benz developed practical gasoline en- 
gines. 


The first gasoline-powered automo- 
bile in the United States appeared in 
1893. It was the work of the Duryea 
brothers. Others, built by Olds, Win- 
ton, King, Ford, and Haynes, appeared 
in the next few years. 

The basis for automobile design lay 
in a European invention, the gasoline 
engine, but the growth of the car in- 
dustry followed production patterns 
laid down in America. Eli Whitney 
had begun making firearms with in- 
terchangeable parts in 1798, a prac- 
tice auto makers adopted. By the 
1890’s, the steel and meat-packing in- 
dustries were operating on an assem- 
bly line plan. Ransom Olds took the 
first steps toward assembly-line pro- 
duction of automobiles. His factory 
built 425 Oldsmobiles in 1901 and 
2,500 the next year. 

Henry Ford put out the automobile 
in quantity to feed a mass market. His 
entrance into the business was typical 
of other early car makers. He gained 
attention by building handmade cars 
and winning races with them. This 
attracted the financial backing he 
needed to open a little factory. In the 
first five years, he brought out a vari- 
ety of models. His Fordmobiles be- 
came finer and more costly. 

Henry Ford then decided that he 
would supply America with the “uni- 
versal car.” It would be cheap enough 
for every farmer to buy and sturdy 
enough to be used in his fields. In 
1908, Ford turned to the production 
of the Model T. By 1927, 15,000,000 
almost identical cars had been sold. 

Only with the utmost efficiency could 
Ford turn out cars as fast and as 
cheaply as he wanted to. Each part 
for the Model T was made rapidly on 
its own production line. 

But, at the final assembly line, the 
parts piled up. More than 12 hours 


were required to put the car together. 
To speed production, Ford introduced 
the moving assembly line into the au- 
tomobile industry. A bare frame, car- 
ried along on a moving belt, became a 
finished car in just 93 minutes. 

Looking ahead. Competition in the 
automobile industry, always rough, is 
almost certain to be intense during the 
year ahead. 

Imports as a group are not getting 
so much U. S. business as last year, 
but they still hold a little more than 
8% of the market. 

Dealers with American compacts will 
be trying hard to get more business 
away from the importers, and will 
of course be competing with one an- 
other. There will, in addition, be the 
usual rivalry for the big-car market 
with the standard Chevrolets upwards 
through Oldsmobiles to the mammoth 
Lincolns—and comparable types in this 
group. 

If the compacts account for 50% of 
the market in 1961, as some car spe- 
cialists predict, sales of standard mod- 
els—probably those in the middle-sized 
group—are bound to suffer. Of one 
thing we may be sure: American car 
buyers will have a greater variety of 
models from which to choose than ever 
before—from tiny ones with motor- 
cycle engines to the giants of the in- 
dustry. 

Economy is a big sales point made 
by dealers in the compacts, but luxury 
models are also drawing customers. 
Both U. S. and foreign makes offer 
choices of color, interior furnishings, 
heaters, radios, and other conven- 
iences at extra cost. Automatic-drive 
transmissions are available on the 
U. S. compacts, and air conditioning, 
installed at the factory, may be in- 
cluded on some models if the buyer 
doesn’t mind the extra charge. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CORVETTE from General Motors is the only racing-type sports car offering 


real competition to this kind of vehicle imported from Europe. 


Shown here 


is the XP700 Corvette, an experimental version with an eye to the future. 
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Vocational articles: 
Acting. Oct 26—3 
Astronomy. Apr 25—8 
Baker. Dec 7—8 
Banking. Sept 7—3 
Chemistry. Sept 28—4 
City planner. Sept 14—8 
Coast Guard. Dec t4—4 
College scholarships. Nov 30—3 
Dietitian. May 16—8 
Electronic technician. Jan 25—3 
Farming. Apr 11—3 
FBI work. Mar 28—8 
Forestry. Feb 8—8 
Guidance counseling. Feb 15—8 
Interior decorating. Jan 11—3 
Landscape architect. Oct 12—8 
Language expert. Oct 19—5 
Map making. Mar 14—8 
Medical research. Nov 2—7 
Microbiology. Dec. 14—8 
Music. Mar 21—8 
Nursing. May 2—8 
Photography. Feb 29-—8 
Plant pathology. Jan 18—8 
Politics. May 9—3 
Printing. Mar 7—8 
Restaurant work. Oct 5—8 
Secretary. Sept 21—8 
Statistician. Jan 4—7 
Teaching. Nov 16—7 
Tile setting. Apr 4—3 
Traffic management. Feb 1—8 
Upholstering. Feb 22—8 
Voice of America. @ July 18—1, 6, 7 
Voice of Democracy. Feb 22—1; Feb 
2 


Agency. 


Von Braun, Wernher. Oct 5—1 


Washington, D. C. Dec 14—1, 5; May 
16—7; June 27—5 

Water Resources. @ July 4—1, 6 

World Court. @© Feb 29—1; Apr 11—1; 
July 25—1, 2 

World map. Sept 14—4, 5 


Youth Conference. Feb 22—4 





Washington, D. C. Food costs are 
high, but farmers complain that they 
do not get a fair share of present-day 
prices. Wholesalers and retailers also 
feel that their margin of profit isn’t 
what it ought to be. One reason for 
this is that packaging food products 
accounts for a large part of the new 
costs. 

In the educational field, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports one way 
to reduce costs for suppliers of milk 
to school lunchrooms. A new type of 
paper container for 8-ounces (a glass) 
of milk and a 5-gallon dispenser can 
make possible economies, Agriculture 
reports. 
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®@ Indicates major treatment of topic 


Afghanistan. Nov. 30—8 

Africa. (See also individual countries.) 
Nov §9—5; e Jan 25—1, 5; Mar 28— 
5; Apr 11—4; e Apr 25—1; May 2 
—1; May 30—4; July 4—5 

Agriculture. Sept 7—2; Sept 14—1; 
Oct 26—1; Nov 30—1; Jan 4—1; 
Jan 18—1; Feb 22—5; Feb 29—1; 
Mar 21—1; May 2—6; May 30—4; 
June 13—1 

Air pollution. Mar 14—1; Apr 25—1; 
eJune 20—1 

Alaska. Sept 7—5; e@Sept 28—1, 4; 
June 20—5 

Albania. @ Mar 28—1 

Algeria. Sept 21—1; Sept 28—1; Oct 
12—4; Feb 1—4; Feb 8—-1, 4; @ Feb 
15—1, 4; June 27—5; July 4—4 

Allen, George V. July 11—1 

Antarctica. Sept 14—1; Oct 26—5; 
Dec 14—4; Mar 28—7 

Anti-Semitism. Jan 18—5 

Arab lands. Oct 26—5 

Arctic. Nov 16—1; Nov 30—5; June 


—4 
Argentina. Oct 5—5; Feb 8—1; @ Feb 
22—1, 4; Apr ee 5; June 27—5 
Arkansas "River. May 30-—-5 
Asia. (See also leidual countries.) 
Sept 14—6; @Sept 21—-1; July 4 
Atomic energy. ®@Jan Feb 
29—5; June 6—5 
Australia. @July 11—1, 2 
Automation. e Oct eh 
Automobiles. ay 
Aviation, U. S. Oct 3-8: Nov 16—5; 
Jan 18—1; Feb 15—4 


11—1, 5; 


Baghdad Pact. 

Belgian Congo. Nov 30—4; Feb 15—4; 
May 30—4; @ June 27—1; July 254 

Berlin. Feb air 4 Mar 14—4; Mar 21 
—4; May 2—5 

Bhutan. Oct 12—8 

Bohlen, Charles. Oct 5—4 

Bolivia. June 20—5 

Brazil. “oa 26—1; 


Sept 21—1 


e Feb 22—1, 4; May 


Budget, 'U. S. Sept 7—2; Nov 30—5; 
-1, 5 
Bulgaria. > 7—5; Dec 14—7; e Mar 
28—1 
Burma. 
7— 


Feb 1—4; Feb 22—5; @ Mar 


Sept 7—4 
British. Nov 


Cabinet. 

‘ameroons, 

Yameroun. Feb 8—5 

‘Xanada. Apr 25—1; —, oe 1,3 

‘ancer. @Jan 25—1; Apr 1 

vapital ces e Mar Apr 
4 


2—4 


‘ 1—1; 


Cersus, U. S. Jan 4—4; Jan 11—1; Mar 
7—1; @Mar 28—1; ¢June 27—1; 
July 4—1, 2 

Ceylon. Oct 12—4; Apr 11—1 

Chiang Kai-shek. Oct 26—4; Feb 29— 
4; Apr 4—5 

Chile. @ Feb 22—1, 4; Mar 21—1; Apr 
11—1; Apr 25—5; June 6—5; June 
20—4; June 27—1 

China, communist. Sept 14—6; Sept 
21—4; Oct 5—4; Oct 19—7, 8; @ Oct 
26—1, 4; Nov 16—5; Apr 4—5; 
Apr 11—1, 5; May 9—5; June 13— 
5; e June 20—1 

China, Nationalist. 

Citizenship. Sept 14—6; 
28—4; e Apr 11—1 

Civil rights. Jan 25—4; eMar 14—1; 
Apr 4—5; May 2—4, 6; May 16—6 

Colombo Plan. Oct 26—4 

Common Market, European. 
May 2—2 

Commonwealth of Nations. 

Communism vs. democracy. 

Conferences, international. 
eMay 9—1 

Congress, U. S. Sept 7—4; Sept 21—1; 
© Sept 28—7; e Jan 4—1, 4; Jan 18— 
4; Jan 25—4; Feb 29—4; Apr 25—4; 
June 183—5; June 20—5 

Constitution, U. S. Feb 15-4 

Continents. Nov 9—2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 

Conventions, political @May 23—1; 
e July 11—1, 6; July 25—1 

Costa Rica. Nov 30—1 

Crime, U. S. Sept 2i—4; e Oct 12—1 

Cuba. Oct 19—7; e Nov 2—1; Nov 9—8; 
Dec 7—4; Jan 25—1, 4; Feb 1—1, 
5; Feb 8—1; Feb 29—5; Mar 21—1, 
5; Mar 28—4; Apr 4—4; Apr 25—5; 
May 23—6; June 13—5; ¢July 18 
—1; July 25—4 

Cyprus. Nov 9—8; Jan 11—1; 

Czechoslovakia. ® Mar 28—1 


(See Taiwan.) 
Nov 16—4; Mar 


Nov. 2—5; 
May 2—5 
® Oct 12—1 

e Dec 14—1; 


Feb 1—4 


Dahomey. Jan 11—4 

Defense, civil. Jan 18—8 

Defense, U. S. Sept 7—2; e Sept 14—1; 
Nov 2—4; Dec 14—4; Jan 18—5; 
Jan 25—4; Feb 1—5, q; e Feb 22 
1; Mar 7—4; Mar 21—4; Apr 11—5; 
May 2—1; May 16—1; ‘May 23—6; 
May 20—5; e June tes. June 13— 
1; June 27-5 

De Gaulle, Charles. Oct 26--1; 
—l, 4 

Democracy vs. communism. e Oct 12—1 

Diefenbaker, John. May 30—3 


Apr 4 


Numbers 1-43: 


Dirksen, Everett. Jan 4—4 
Disarmament. Sept 21—4; eSept 28— 
5; Oct 12—5, 8; Oct 26—4; Nov 
16—4; Mar 14—4; Mar 28—4; Apr 
25—5; June 6—1; July 4—4 
Doctors. Dec 7—5 
Dominican Republic. e Mar 14—1 


Economy, U. 8S. @ Nov 2—1; Nov 16—5; 
Nov 30—5; Jan 4—5; May 2—6; 
May 9—1, 5; June 13—1 

Ecuador. June 20—5 

Education, U. S. Oct 5—1; @ Nov 9—1; 
Jan 4—1; Feb 8—1; Feb 15—5; Feb 
29—1; eMar 21—1; Mar 28—4; 
Apr 4—1; Apr 25—1, 5; May 2—6; 
June 183—6; June 27—1 

Egypt. See United Arab Republic. 

Eisenhower, Dwight D. eSept 7—1; 
Sept 14—1; Sept 21—5; Sept 28—4; 
Nov 16—4; @ Nov 13—8; @ Dec 7—1; 
Jan 4—4; Jan 18—4; Jan 25—5; 
Feb 1—5; @ Feb 22—1; Mar 14—1, 
5; Apr 25—5; May 2—4; June 6—1; 
July 4—4 

Eisenhower, Milton. Feb 22—1 

Elections, U. S. See Presidential cam- 
paign; Presidential primaries. 

Elections, North Dakota. July 18—4 

Employment. June 13—5; Pg 27—4 

Espionage. @® May 30—1, 

Europe, Eastern. (See 24 individual 
countries.) @ Mar 28—1 

Europe, Western. (See also individual 
countries.) @ May 2—1; June 27—1 

European Coal and Steel Community. 
May 2—2 

European Economic Cooperation, Organ- 
ization for. May 2—1 

European Free Trade Association. May 

99 


Filibuster. Mar 21—4 

Fire. June 13—1 

Fong, Hiram. Nov 2—1 

Food and Drug Administration. 
30—4 

Foreign aid. Jan 25—4; Feb 8—4; Feb 
15—5; Feb 20—5; Mar 7—l1, 5; 
Mar 14—4; May 2—4; May 30—4; 
eJune 13—1 

Foreign policy. -2; Dec 
May 2—6 

Formosa. (See Taiwan.) 

France. Sept 21—1; eSept 28—1; Oct 
12—4; Oct 26—1; Nov 30—4; Feb 
1—1, 4; Feb 8—1, 4; @ Feb 15—1, 5; 
te ef 4—1, 4; Apr 11—4; June 27— 


Fulbright, J. William. Mar 21—4 
Funston, Keith. Apr 4—1 


Gates, Thomas. Dec 14—4 
Geographic glimpses: 
Antarctica. Nov 2—8 
Bhutan. Sept 21—3 
Cameroun. Jan 4—8 
China, Nationalist. Oct 26—8 
Commonwealth of Nations. Oct 5 


Nov 


Sept 7- 7—4; 


Egypt. Nov 16—3 
Hong Kong. Feb 15—7 
India. Jan 25—5; Feb 1—7 
Kashmir. Sept 21—3 
Nepal. Sept 21—3 
Nile River. Nov 16—3 
Poland. Sept 7—8 
Sikkim. Sept 21—3 
Sudan. Nov 16—3 
Tibet. Sept 21—3 
U. S. Territories. Sept 28—3 
Germany. Jan 18—5; e Feb 1—1, 3, 4; 
Mar 14—4; @ Mar 28—1; May 2—5 
Ghana. Jan 25—5; Mar 28—5 
Great Britain. eOct 5—1, 3, 4; Oct 
19—8; Dec 7—1; Dec 14—4; Feb 1 
—l1; Feb 15—5; Mar 7—1, 4; Mar 
iy Apr 25—5; May 2—5; June 
Greece. Nov 30—8 
Green, Theodore. Feb 1—1 
Greenland. June 20—5 
Guinea. Jan 25—5 


Hagerty, James. Apr 25—1 
Haiti. eMar 14—1 
Halleck, Charles. Jan 4—4 
Hawaii. Sept 7—5; eSept 28—1, 4; 
Mar 14—1; June 6—5 
Herter, Christian. Dec 7—4 
Highlights of 1959. Dec 14—5 
Himalayas. Mar 28—7 
Historical Backgrounds: 
Africa. Jan. 25—8 
Algeria. Apr 4—8 
Bill of Rights. Dec 7—8 
Canada. May 30—3 
Census, U. S. Mar 28—3 
Christmas in 1770’s. Dec 14—3 
Coast Guard, U. S. Apr 11—8 
Congress, First. Jan 4—3 
Cotton gin. Mar 7—3 
Crime, U. S. Oct 12—3 
Culture, U. S. Nov 2—3 
Farming, July 4—3 
Filibuster. Mar 21—3 
France. Feb 15—3 
Germany. Feb 1—3 
Human Rights Day. Dec 7—8 
Industrial disputes, government role 
in. Sept 14—7 
Jury trial. Mar 14—3 
Labor force. Sept 21—7 
Latin America. Feb 22—3 


; June 27—5._.. 
Teeland. 


Lawmakers. June 27—3 

Medicine. Jan 25—8 

Money of U. S. July 25—5 

National Parks. May 9—8 

Past events. July 11—3 

Peace, search for. Oct 19—5 

Political conventions. July 18—5 

Presidential aides. Jan 18—3 

Presidential trips. Nov 30—7 

Red Cross. Feb 29—3 

Roads. June 13—3 

Russian Revolutions. 

Social Welfare. Apr 

Telephone. Mar 7—3 

Thanksgiving. Nov 16—8 

The 1950’s. Jan 11—8 

Trade between states. May 2—3 

Twentieth Century. June 20—3 

U. S.-U.S.S.R. relations. Sept 7—7 

Washington, D. C. Sept 28—8 

Weapons. June 6—3 

Women’s rights. Feb 8—3 
Hoffa, James. Feb 22—5 
Hoffman, Paul. Mar 7—1 
Honduras, British. wt 14—4 
Hong Kong. @ July 2 
Humphrey, Hubert. ar 7—2; 

@ Mar 28—1 


2—7 
June 6—5 


July 18—4 
25—3 


May 


Hungary. Dec 7—4; 
Hydroelectric power. 


Sept 24—4 

liliteracy. June 20—1 

Immigration. Apr 4—4 

India. Sept 14—6; eSept 21—1, 5; 
Sept 28—1; Oct 12—5, 8; Nov 2—1; 
Nov 16—1, 5; Nov 30—8; eDec 7 
—l, 4; Jan 25—4; Feb 1—7; Feb 
15—5; Feb 29—5; Mar 14—5, 8; 
May 9—5; May 16—7; July 18—4 

Indonesia. @Feb 8—1, 5; Apr 11—5; 
May 16—7 

Integration. See civil rights 

International Law. @ Feb 29—1; 
25—1, 2 

Iran. Nov 30—8; Jan 18—5; May 9—5 

Iraq. Oct 5—5; Oct 12—5; Jan 18—5; 
May 16—7 

Israel. Oct 26—5; eJan 18—1, 4; Feb 
15—4; June 20—4 

Feb 
Apr 


e July 


e Nov 30—1, 4; Jan 25—1; 
9—1; Mar 7—4; Mar 14—7; 
—5; Apr 25—5; May 16—6 


Jackson, Henry. Nov 30 ; Mar 7—4 

Japan. Sept 21—5; Dec 14—1; eJan 4 
1; Feb 1—5; Mar 7—1, 4; May 30— 
1, 5; June 6—4; June 13—5; June 
27—5; July 4—5 

Johnson, Lyndon. Sept 7—2; Jan 4—4; 
“eb 8—5; May 2—7; July 25—1 

Juvenile delinquency. Sept 21—4; June 


— 


Sept 7—2; Feb 15—1 

Kennedy, John. Sept 7—2; May 2—7; 
May 28—7; July 25—1 

Kenya. Jan 25—5; Feb 8—5; Feb 29—4 

Kerala. Sept 7—4; Feb 15 

Khrushchev, Nikita. eSept 7—1; on 
14—8; Sept 21—4; Sept 28 5; 
Oct 5—4; Oct 12—4, 5; Nov ei 

Khrushchev-Eisenhower talks. eSept 7 


Kefauver, Estes. 


Korea. Feb 1—5; @ Feb 29—1, 4; Mar 
28—4; May 2—4; May 9—4; June 
13—4 


Labor. Sept 7—2; Sept 14—7; e Sept 
21—1; Oct 5—4; Oct 12—5; Oct 19 
—8; @eNov 16—1; Dec 14—4; Feb 
1—1; Feb 22—5; May 2—4, 6; July 
11—1 

Lanphier, Thomas. Mar 21—4 

Laos. Sept 14—6; eSept 21—1, 4; Nov 
2—4; Nov 30—4 

Latin America. (See also individual 
countries.) Sept 7—5; Sept 19—8; 
Oct 26—5; Nov 2—1; Nov 16—4; 
Nov 30—4; Dec 7—1; Jan 4—4; 
eFeb 22—1, 3, 4; Mar 7—4; Mar 
14—5; Mar 21—1; Mar 28—4; e Apr 
11—1; Apr 25—5 

Lebanon. June 27—1 

Legislative terms. Jan 4—5 

Library of Congress. Nov 30—5 

Liberia. Jan 25—5 

Libya. Dec 14—4; Jan 11—1 

Lodge, Henry Cabot. Sept 28—1 


Malaya. Jan 18—4; May 9—1 

Malgache (Malagasy) Republic. 
—4; Apr 11—4 

Mali, Federation of. Jan 11—4 

Mauritania. May 9—4 

McCone, John. Jan 11—5 

McCormack, John. Jan 4—4 

MEDICO. May 30—1 

Menzies, Robert. July 11—4 

Metric system. Feb 29—1 

Mexico. Sept 21—1 

Middle East. (See also individual coun- 

Sept 7—5; Sept 21—1, 5; 


Jan 11 


Molders of opinion: 
Alsop, Joseph. Mar 7—3 
Childs, Marquis. Mar 28—8 
Drummond, Roscoe. Apr. 11—8 
Fleeson, Doris. Mar 21—8 
Lawrence, David. Mar 14—8 
Lippmann, Walter. Feb 22—8 
Pearson, Drew. Feb 29—8 
Sokolsky, George. Apr 4—8 


Septernber 7, 1959, through July 25, 1960 


Mongolia. 


Sept 7—1 
Morocco. 


Nov 16—4; Nov 30—8; Dec 
7—1; Mar Y's 

Morse, Wayne. May 2—7 

Mozambique. June 20—1 


Nash, Walter. July 11—4 

Natural Resources. @July 4—1, 6 

Nepal. Feb 15—1; May 2—1; June 6—5 

New Zealand. July 11—3 

Netherlands. Sept 14—6; Apr 25—4 

Neuberger, Maurine. Mar 28—1 

New Guinea. Apr 25—4 

Nixon, Richard. Sept 7—1; Jan 4—4; 
May 2—7; June 20—4; July 25—1 


Nobel prizes. Dec 7—4 

North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
e Nov 16—1; Nov 30—1; Mar 21—5; 
May 2—4 

Nuclear testing. Nov 16—4; Nov 30—4; 
Jan 11—4; Feb 22—5; Feb 29—5; 
Mar 7—4; Mar 28—4, 5; Apr 11— 
4; May 2—1; May 16—6 

Ocean exploration. June 27—4 

Organization of American States. (See 
also Latin America.) Apr 25—1 

Pakistan. Sept 21—5; Nov 2—1; Nov 
0—8; Jan 25—4; Mar 14—5 

Panama. Nov 380—4; Jan 4—5; May 
2—5 

Parks, national. Jan. 18—1; May 9—8; 
June 13—5 

eee 3 og Nov 2—1; 
e June 138—1, 5 

Poland. Nov 16—4; eMar 28—1 

Political terms. July 18—3 

Poll, student. Jan 11—4; Feb 22—4 

Pony Express. June 20—5 

Population, U. S. See Census, U. S. 

Portugal. May 9—1 

Presidency, U. S. eJan 18—1 

Presidential campaign. eSept 7—1; 
Nov 2—5; Dec 14—4; Jan 4—4; Jan 
11—1, 4; Jan 25—1; Feb 1—5; 
e Feb 8—1, 4; Feb 15—4; Apr 4—5; 
Apr 11—4; ¢ May 2—1, 7; May 9— 
4; May 23—6, 7; May 30—5; June 
6—1; June 13—4; June 20—1, 4; 
June 27—5; July 11—1, 6; July 
25—1 

Presidential primaries. eFeb 8—1; 
Mar 21—4; Apr 11—4 

Presidential vetoes. Sept 28—4 

Presidents, past. Mar 7—4; Apr 4—1 

Propaganda. @July 18—1, 6, 7 

Quesada, Elwood. Feb 15-—4 

Rayburn, Sam. Jan 4—4 

Reading materials. June 27—1 

Refugees. Sept 7--1; Nov 16—4 

Rockefeller, Nelson. Sept 7—2; May 2 
—7; June 20—4 

Romania. eMar 28—1 

Roundup, U. S. @ May 16—1, 2, 3, 4, 5 

Roundup, world. ® May 23—1, 2, 3, 4,5 

e Mar 28—1 


Satellite lands, communist. 

Sierre Leone. May 30—1 

Singapore. June 13—5 

Smith, Margaret Chase. Mar 14—1; 
Mar 28—1 

Social security. Jan 4—1; Feb 29—4; 
e Apr 25—1; May 2—6; May 16—6 

South Africa, Union of. Nov 30—1; Apr 
4—4; e Apr 25—1, 4; May 2—5 

Southeast Asia Treaty Organization. 
May 30—4 

Soviet Union. Sept 21—4; Sept 28—1; 
Oct 5—1; eOct 12—1; Oct 19—7; 
Oct 26—1; Nov 2—1, 4; Nov 9—8; 
Nov 30—5; Jan 18—1; Jan 25—4; 
‘Feb 1—5; Feb 15—8; Mar 7—5; 
Mar 14—5; Apr 4—4; May 2—1; 
May 16—1; May 23—6; May 30—1; 
eJune 6—1, 4; June 20—1; June 
27—4, 5; July 25—4 

Space exploration. Sept 21—4; Sept 28 
—4; Oct 5—1; Oct 12—7, 8; Oct 
19—7; Oct 26—4; Nov 9—8; Nov 
16—4; eDec 7—1; Dec 14—4; Jan 
18—4, 5; Jan 25—4; Feb 15—1; 
Mar 21—5; Apr 4—4; Apr 11—4; 
Apr 25—4; "May 2—1, 4; May 23—6; 
May 30—5; June 6—1; "June 13—1; 
June 27—4, 5 

Spain. Nov 30—8; Mar 14—4; 
21—1 

Steel industry. Sept 7—5; Sept 14—7; 
Nov 2—4; Nov 9—8; Jan 11—4; 
Jan 18—4 

Stevenson, Adlai. Sept 7—2; May 

Stock market. e Apr 4—1 

Sudan. Dec 14—1 

Summit meeting. Oct 12—5; Nov 2—5; 
Mar 28—1; May 2—5; @ May 9—1; 
May 16—1 

Sunshine (India). 


e Mar 


—i4 


Oct. 12—1; Oct 19— 
7; Oct 26—5; Nov 2—4; Nov 9—8 

Supreme Court. eOct 5—1, 7 

Symington, Stuart. Sept 7—2; Apr 4— 
5; May 2— 


Taiwan. 
Television. 


9—1, 4 
Oct 12—8; Oct 26—5; e Nov 
30—1; Dec 14—5; Feb 22—4; May 
23—6; May 30—5; June 27—1 


Terms, legal. Oct 5—5 
Territorial waters. Mar 28—5; June 6— 


1 
Tibet. Oct 5—5; Oct 26—4; Mar 14—8; 
June 20—4 


(Concluded on page 7) 
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